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PEACE OR WAR _IN CHINA? 


OR the past two months warfare on a 
large scale has been threatening to 
break out between President Chiang Kai- 
shek, head of the Nanking government, on 
the one hand, and the Northern coalition 
led by Yen Hsi-shan, the model governor 
of Shansi province, and Feng Yii-hsiang, 
the so-called Christian general, on the 
other. The new element in the situation 
is the open denunciation of President 
Chiang Kai-shek by Governor Yen Hsi- 
shan, who has hitherto maintained an at- 
titude of neutrality, outwardly at least, 
toward the head of the Nanking govern- 
ment. Yen Hsi-shan’s change of attitude 
was first announced in the middle of Feb- 
ruary in a telegram requesting Chiang 
Kai-shek to resign his post and retire 
from politics, upon which Yen agreed that 
he would do the same. The stand taken 
by Yen Hsi-shan has had the effect of 
openly aligning the whole of north China 
against Chiang Kai-shek, leaving a buffer 
region roughly comprising Honan and 
Shantung provinces between the two con- 
testants. 


Events that have occurred during March 
and April have completely eliminated the 
nominal authority previously exercised by 
the Nanking government over north 
China. On March 18 the various local 
offices and administrative bureaus main- 
tained by the central government in Pe- 
king were taken over by the local authori- 
ties, reported to be acting under orders 
from Yen Hsi-shan. On April 2 Yen Hsi- 
shan assumed the office of commander-in- 
chief of the “National” land, naval and 
air forces, and issued a circular telegram 
pledging his support to the movement for 
the overthrow of Chiang Kai-shek. Yen 
Hsi-shan took an even more vital step on 
April 14, when he ordered that all cus- 
toms revenue at Tientsin except that por- 


tion assigned by the Nanking government 
to cover the foreign and domestic debt 
be retained for his use. Meanwhile, on 
April 4, Nanking’s State Council had ap- 
proved a mandate for “the arrest and sub- 
jugation” of Governor Yen Hsi-shan. 


It should be noted that the movement 
led by Yen Hsi-shan is not directed against 
the Nanking government as such, but 
against what is termed the “personal dic- 
tatorship” of Chiang Kai-shek. Despite 
rumors to the contrary, Yen Hsi-shan has 
so far refused to take the revolutionary 
step of setting up a rival government at 
Peking, and most neutral observers are 
agreed that if Chiang Kai-shek were 
eliminated Yen would be satisfied to effect 
a reorganization of the Nanking govern- 
ment. 


Small Northern forces have penetrated 
into Shantung province, and Marshal 
Feng Yii-hsiang’s troops have occupied the 
important railway junction of Chengchow 
in north Honan, but neither Chiang Kai- 
shek nor the Northern coalition has yet 
precipitated a major clash. Both parties 
are courting the Manchurian leader, 
Chang Hsiieh-liang, whose support would 
prove decisive, but it is generally held that 
Chang will remain neutral. A large-scale 
offensive by the Northern coalition would 
proceed southward along the two north- 
south railway lines, with Hankow and 
Nanking as objectives. The Northern 
forces greatly outnumber the government 
troops, but are inferior in training and 
equipment. Above all, they are a coali- 
tion, and it is not improbable that dissen- 
sions within their ranks, liberally aided 
by money supplied from Chiang Kai-shek’s 
coffers at Shanghai, may accomplish their 
defeat before the issue is joined. 


T. A. BISSON 
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Minorities in Jugoslavia 

The process of welding the twelve-year- 
old kingdom of Jugoslavia into a homo- 
geneous State continues to be one of the 
greatest cares of the central government 
at Belgrade. When Jugoslavia was re- 
organized last October, with nine new 
banats taking the place of former terri- 
torial divisions, it was hoped that in time 
new loyalties would grow up and that sep- 
aratist sentiment in certain regions would 
lose part of its urgency.* Moreover, a 
decree issued by the dictatorship abolish- 
ing all political parties was expected to 
have considerable effect in Croatia, where 
the Peasant party had long been clamor- 
ing for autonomy. 


But government policies have not yet 
borne fruit. The strength of separatist 
sentiment in Croatia has been re-empha- 
sized within the past week at the trial of 
the Peasant party leader, which opened 
in Belgrade on April 24. Dr. Matchek, 
after four months’ imprisonment, is on 
trial for his life, along with 23 other per- 
sons, on charge of sedition and of belong- 
ing to a terrorist political organization. 
Feeling in Croatia is running high, and a 
great number of lawyers have offered 
their services freely in defense of the ac- 
cused, with the intention of exposing gov- 
ernment “irregularities” in connection 
with its treatment of Jugoslav citizens. 


The Macedonian question, meanwhile, 
has entered upon a new phase. Ever since 
the peace settlement, the Macedonians 
transferred from Bulgarian to Jugoslav 
jurisdiction have complained of Jugoslav 
oppression, while Macedonian revolution- 
aries from across the border in Bulgaria 
have carried on a terrorist campaign of 
raids, bombing and assassination in Jugo- 
slav territory for the “liberation” of the 
Macedonian minority. The Jugoslav gov- 
ernment has repeatedly demanded that 
Bulgaria should suppress these Mace- 
donian revolutionaries, but has invariably 
been dissatisfied with Bulgaria’s response. 


In January three Macedonians escaped 
from Jugoslavia and laid before the 
League of Nations a formal statement of 
the wrongs suffered by their people. They 
demanded that a special League commis- 
sion should be established in Jugoslavia to 
ensure the carrying out of its neglected 
treaty commitments with respect to mi- 
nority populations. 


On February 17 a convention was 
signed by Bulgaria and Jugoslavia to 
regulate administration of border popula- 


*F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 50, October 18, 
1929. 
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tions which was expected to have an ex- 
cellent effect on public opinion. Among 
other things it was agreed that in case 
of border incidents a permanent Mixed 
Commission of Control should be empow- 
ered to assess responsibility, and to com- 
ment on the general policy of border 
authorities in its relation to the mainte- 
nance of security. 


Hardly had this agreement been 
reached, however, when there occurred a 
series of bomb outrages in Jugoslavia— 
evidently the work of Macedonian revolu- 
tionarles once more. A mixed commis- 
sion of Bulgarians and Jugoslavs dealt 
with the disturbances immediately, and 
the Bulgarian government arrested sev- 
eral suspects, but not until the British and 
French governments (joined later by 
Italy) had made diplomatic representa- 
tions to the government at Sofia. It is the 
opinion of many, however, that Mace- 
donian revolutionaries will never be ef- 
fectively dealt with by the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment until Jugoslavia permits the 
Macedonians in Jugoslavia to enjoy in 
practice the rights guaranteed them in 
theory by the Minority Treaty of St. Ger- 
main of September 10, 1919. 


ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 
1898-1914, Vol. IV, the Anglo-Russian Rap- 
prochement, 1903-7. Edited by G. P. Gooch 
and Harold Temperley. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1929. Available from the Brit- 
ish Library of Information, 5 East 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


This volume contains documents dealing with 
the Russo-Japanese War, including the Dogger 
Bank incident, and documents on the Anglo-Rus- 
sian rapprochement as well as material on Af- 
ghanistan and Persia. 


The Chinese Revolution, by Arthur N. Holcombe. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1930. 


The most comprehensive treatment that has 
yet appeared of the political aspects of the Chi- 
nese revolution, interpreted in the light of Chi- 
nese conceptions of government. 


The New Education in the Soviet Republic, by 
A. P. Pinkevitch. New York, John Day Com- 
pany, 1929. 


An excellent study of the theory which under- 
lies the work of Soviet pedagogues, and of the 
methods employed by them to prepare workers 
od peasants for the tasks of a Communist 

ate. 


Representation of Minorities and Guarantees of 
Minority Rights in the Former Ottoman Em- 
pire, Cyprus, Egypt, the Ottoman Sanjak of 
Lebanon and the Mandates of Syria and the 
Lebanon, Iraq and Palestine, by Donald C. 
Blaisdell. New York, 1930. 


An outline of former and present laws and 
regulations, with a useful appendix which in- 
cludes substantial extracts from documents af- 
fecting Cyprus, Egypt and the Ottoman Sanjak 
of Lebanon. 
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